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Coin  of  the  Month 

LYRE  DENARIUS  OF 


Three  harp  coins  of  Bar-Kochba.  From  left  to  right  two 
Kinnors  (chelys-shaped)  and  a Nebel  (shallow  sound  box). 
The  first  two  show  the  “mem"  (arrow)  in  the  name 
Jerusalem.  Compare  to  the  slide  of  the  month  which  lacks 
this  letter  in  the  die. 

This  silver  denarius  is  undated  and  attributed  to  year  3 of 
the  Bar-Kochba  Revolt  (134/135  C.E.).  The  inscription 
reads : 


FOR  THE  FREEDOM  OF  JERUSALE(M) 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  obvious  omission  in  the  die  of 
the  last  letter  in  the  name  Jerusalem.  One  may  speculate 
that  the  alphabet  used  for  the  inscription  on  this  coin  was 
at  the  time  already  regarded  as  ancient  script;  and,  there- 
fore, there  must  have  been  a lack  of  "communication”  or 
“literacy”  between  the  scribe  who  wrote  the  saying  and  the 
artisan  who  made  the  die.‘ 


THE  HARP  COINS  OF 
BAR-KOCHBA 

by  Robert  S.  Webber  DDS 

Music  has  accompanied  Jewish  worship  from  the  time 
of  the  Patriarchs.  During  the  First  and  Second  Temple 
Periods,  the  refined  musical  art  of  the  Levites  compli- 
mented the  Temple  Service.  With  the  final  destruction  of 
the  Temple  in  70  C.E.,  Temple  worship  was  replaced  by 
the  synogogue  service.  From  this  time  forward,  the  use 
of  musical  intruments  as  part  of  the  prayer  service  was 
prohibited.  Their  exclusion  was  to  act  as  a reminder  of 
the  national  and  religious  disaster. 


Alabaster  relief  from  the  palace  of  Sennacherib  in  Nineveh, 
end  of  sixth  century  B.C.E..  showing  three  captive  lyre 
players,  probably  from  Lachish,  in  the  charge  of  an 
Assyrian  soldier.  London,  British  Museum. 

In  132  C.E.,  the  last  and  most  bitterly  fought  Jewish 
revolt  against  Rome  began.  It's  leader,  Shimeon  Bar- 
Kochba,  recognized  the  powerful  propaganda  value  of 
coins  and  utilized  it  to  the  fullest.  The  goal  of  the  rebellion 
was  the  restoration  of  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem  to  its 
historic  ritual  use.  The  symbols  on  the  Bar-Kochba  coins, 
in  variety  and  beauty,  reflect  this  goal.  It  is  especially 
notable  that  many  of  these  coins  portray  musical  instru- 
ments, which,  as  has  been  noted,  played  an  important  if 
not  decisive  role  in  the  Temple  ritual.  Of  the  three  major 
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instruments  of  the  period  - the  lyre,  the  trumpet,  and  the 
cymbals  - the  lyre  emerges  most  prominent  on  the  Bar- 
Kochba  coins.  There  are  two  types  of  lyres  represented: 
the  KINNOR,  a chelys-shaped  (claw)  harp  with  an  elong- 
ated sound  box  appears  on  a majority  of  the  lyre  types;the 
NEBEL,  a harp  with  a shallow  sound  box  and  portrayed 
most  often  with  horns  for  arms. 


Kinnor  (left)  and  Nebel  (right)  on  bronze  coins  of  Bar 
Kochba. 

The  Bar-Kochba  war  was  fought  for  national  and 
religious  freedom,  not  unlike  the  revolution  of  Judah 
Maccabee  300  years  before  (165/1 63  B.C.E.),  If  we  return 
to  the  primary  sources  of  I MACCABEES  and  JEWISH 
ANTIQUITIES  by  Josephus  we  can  read  of  the  rev- 
olutionary climate  and  of  the  role  the  lyre  played  in  the 
national  and  religious  life  preceding  Bar-Kochba. 

I Maccabees  4:54  recounts  the  rededication  of  the 
Temple  by  Judah  Maccabee  in  165  B.C.E.: 

"At  the  very  time  of  the  year  and  on  the  very  day  on 
which  the  Greeks  had  profaned  the  altar,  it  was 
dedicated  to  the  sound  of  singing  and  harps  and 
lyres  and  cymbals. 

Some  scholars  attribute  the  compostion  of  Psalm  1 1 8 (a 
psalm  of  victory)  to  this  feast  of  dedication. ^ It  tells  of  a 
victorious  procession  of  the  people  to  the  Temple  (verses 
1-1 8).  Significantly,  this  Psalm  forms  the  concluding  part 
of  the  Hallel,  a prayer  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  sung  at 
the  Temple  service  and  public  celebrations.  The  prayer  is 
accompanied  by  the  carrying  of  palm  branches  by  the 
people  (the  reverse  of  several  lyre  coin  types  bears  the 
palm  branch).  To  this  day,  the  Hallel  is  recited  in  its 
entirety  during  Chanukah,  the  Festival  of  Dedication. 
Josephus  corroborates  these  events  as  follows: 

"And  so  Judah  together  with  his  fellow  citizens  cele- 
brated the  restoration  of  sacrifices  in  the  Temple 

while  honoring  God  with  songs  of  praise  (Hallel)  and 
the  playing  of  harps,  and  rejoiced."''' 

I Maccabees  13:51  records  the  final  conquest  of  the 
Temple  citadel  by  Judah's  brother  Simon  25  years  later 
(141  B.C.E.): 

■‘Simon’s  men  entered  the  citadel. . . with  utterances 
of  praise  (Hallel)  and  palm  branches  and  to  the  music 
of  lyres  and  cymbals  and  lutes  and  hymns  and  songs 
because  a great  enemy  had  been  smashed  and  driv- 
en out  of  Israel.® " 


The  palm  branch  motif  on  the  reverse  of  the  lyre  coin- 
types of  Bar  Kochba. 


These  events  are  recalled  today  in  Jewish  prayer  as  an 
addition  to  the  18th  benediction.  The  prayer  called 
Hoda'ah  (thanksgiving)  and  containing  the  addition  Al 
Hannissim  (most  probably  composed  during  the  reign  of 
John  Hyrcanus  134-104  B.C.E.)®  recounts  the  glory  of 
God's  deliverence  during  the  time  of  the  Maccabees. 

These  primary  sources  have  given  us  insight  into  the 
significant  historic  role  the  harp  played  in  the  ancient 
Temple  ritual.  Yet,  why  do  these  symbols  appear  only  on 
the  coins  of  the  final  revolt.  The  answer  is  in  the  funda- 
mental religious  difference  between  the  coins  of  the 
Maccabess,  the  First  revolt,  and  Bar-Kochba.  In  the  first 
two  periods,  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem  existed  and  func- 
tioned though  tainted  by  apostates;  while,  in  the  third, 
(Bar-Kochba),  the  Temple  had  been  destroyed  and  no 
longer  functioned.  Restoration  of  the  Temple  meant 
rededication  of  the  Temple  ritual.  Therefore,  the  symbo- 
lism of  the  coins  would  reflect  this  goal.  As  we  have  seen, 
the  Lyre  was  one  of  these  symbols. 
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Part  Two 

SYMBOLS  ON  THE 
PROCURATOR  COINS 

By  Mel  Wacks  NLG 


A second  coin-type  was  struck  in  15/16  AD  (Wacks  47). 
containing  the  name  “lOVAIA"  (Julia)  within  a laurel 
wreath  on  the  obverse. 

The  last  coin  issued  in  Tiberius'  second  regnal  year  is  a 
rare  hybrid  having  the  obverse  of  Wacks  46  and  the 
reverse  of  Wacks  47  (shown  below). 


W.  46/47  Hybrid 
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Livia  was  portrayed  on  the  reverse  of  a denarius  issued  by 
her  son  Tiberius  . . . the  famous  Tribute  Penny. 

Livia  Drusilla  was  the  widow  of  Augustus  and  the  mother 
of  Tiberius.  Under  the  terms  of  her  husband's  will  she 
became  known  as  Julia  Augusta,  the  first  Roman 
Empress.  For  a time  after  the  accession  of  her  son,  Livia 
was  all  powerful  in  the  State  but  she  was  soon  forced  to 
retire  from  public  affairs  by  Tiberius. 

On  the  reverse  of  this  coin  is  an  upright  laurel  or  olive 
branch.  The  branch  has  eight  leaves  arranged  sym- 
metrically and  a curving  tip,  plus  the  date  ‘LB’.  No  similar 
representation  is  on  any  other  Judaean  coin,  however  it 
does  appear  on  Roman  issues. 

There  is  a denarius  of  Augustus  showing  him  seated  on 
a high  platform  receiving  olive  branches  from  Drusus  Sr. 
and  Tiberius  commemorating  their  victories  over  the 
Rhaetia  in  1 5 BC.  The  famous  'Tribute  Penny’  of  Tiberius 
(14-37  AD)  pictures  Livia  seated,  holding  a sceptre  and 
olive  branch.  It  can  be  surmised  from  these  examples 
that  the  olive  branch  signifies  victory  and  authority  as  did 
the  wreaths  described  previously. 

The  names  Caesar,  Tiberius  and  Julia  in  combination 
with  one-another  or  singularly  appear  on  all  of  the  coins 
of  the  Procurator  Valerius  Gratus. 


W.  48 


There  are  several  coins  dated  the  year  three  (L~\) 
corresponding  to  1 6/1 7 AD.  The  first  (Wacks  48)  contains 
the  inscription  'KAICAP'  within  a wreath  formed  of  two 
laurel  branches.  Its  reverse  features  the  familiar  crossed 
double  cornucopiae  with  a caduceus  between  the  horns. 

The  caduceus  was  originally  an  enchanter's  wand,  a 
symbol  of  power  that  produces  wealth  and  prosperity 
and  also  an  emblem  of  influence  over  the  living  and  the 
dead.  It  consisted  of  three  shoots,  one  of  which  formed 
the  handle,  the  other  two  being  intertwined  at  the  top  in  a 
knot.  The  caduceus  was  associated  with  Mercury 
(Hermes),  the  son  of  Zeus,  who  is  often  shown  carrying  it. 
Zeus  made  his  son  herald  to  the  gods  and  guide  of  the 
dead  in  Hades.  Thus  the  caduceus  was  carried  by  Greek 
ambassadors  and  heralds  in  time  of  war. 

Later  mythologists  like  Hyginus  told  how  the  snakes 
replace  the  two  shoots  after  Hermes  found  two  snakes 
fighting  and  separated  them  with  his  wand.  From  this 
event  the  caduceus  was  used  as  an  emblem  of  peace;  it  is 
now  associated  with  the  medical  profession. 

The  caduceus  is  first  found  on  coins  of  Herod  the 
Great,  alone  and  between  double  cornucopiae.  It  is  also 
found  on  several  issues  of  Herod  Agrippa  II,  always 
between  two  cornucopiae. 


The  next  coin  is  another  rare  hybrid,  featuring  the  double 
cornucopiae  reverse  of  Wacks  48  combined  with  the 
“lOVAIA”  obverse  of  Wacks  49. 


W.  49 

The  third  type  of  this  year  has  three  lilies  springing 
from  a single  base.  The  two  previously  specified  obverses 
are  found  with  the  lily  . . . IOY.A-IA  (Wacks  49)  and  a rare 
variation  with  KAICAP. 

"Within  the  context  of  Hebrew  culture  and  ancient 
Israel  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  lily  has  a special 
significance,"  Meshorer  said  in  a recent  article.  The  lily 
decorated  the  two  main  pillars  which  stood  at  the  entrance 
to  the  sanctuary  of  the  Temple.  It  decorated  other  parts 
of  the  Temple  as  well  In  the  words  of  the  prophet  Hosea 
the  lily  became  the  flower  symbol  of  Israel.  "I  will  be  as 
the  dew  unto  Israel,  he  shall  blossom  as  the  lily."  In 
addition  the  lily  symbolized  human  virtures  such  as  right- 
eousness. purity  and  chastity.  And,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
spectrum,  since  the  lily  bloomed  rapidly  it  became  a 
symbol  of  fertility! 


The  lily  was  on  the  first  coin  struck  in  Jerusalem  by  the 
Syrian  King  Antiochus  VII  in  132/131  BC.  A similar 
representation  was  used  by  Alexander  Jannaeus. 


There  are  two  varieties  of  containers  on  Gratus’  coins 
dated  'LA',  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  The 
first  type  (Wacks  50)  is  a vessel  with  a wide  mouth, 
narrow  base  and  scroll  handles;  it  is  found  both  with  and 
without  an  arched  lid.  It  most  closely  resembles  a 
kantharos,  which  is  a large  cup  with  a high  base  and 
handies. 

The  kantharos  was  the  cup  sacred  to  the  Greek  god 
Dionysus  who  is  frequently  shown  on  ancient  vases 
holding  it  in  his  hand.  Dionysus  was  the  god  of  luxuriant 
fertility,  especially  as  displayed  by  the  vine.  He  was 
therefore  the  god  of  wine. 

The  kantharos  was  not  represented  on  any  other 
Judaean  issues  but  it  can  be  found  on  other  coins  of 
antiquity. 

A good  idea  of  the  size  of  the  kantharos  can  be  obtained 
by  its  appearance  on  a bronze  coin  of  Apameia  issued  by 
the  Emperior  Valerian  I (253-260  AD).  Here  it  is  shown 
being  held  by  Dionysus  who  is  also  holding  a pole, 
around  which  is  entwined  a grape  vine.  A more  detailed 
representation  is  found  on  a silver  stater  of  Naxos  (Sixth 
Century  BC)  where  the  kantharos  is  depicted  with  a 
bunch  of  grapes  hanging  form  each  handle. 

Cavedoni  has  suggested  that  the  vessel  appearing  on 
this  coin  probably  represents  one  of  the  wine  cups  which 
the  Emperior  Augustus  and  his  wife  Livia  presented  to 
the  Temple.  During  the  First  Revolt  they  were  melted 
along  with  other  sacred  utensils. 

The  wine  theme  is  continued  on  the  obverse  which 
features  a vine  branch  with  a leaf  and  tendril. 
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The  grape  vine  represents  an  important  Judaean  crop. 
It  also  indicates  the  wine  which  was  an  important  part  of 
the  religious  ritual  and  social  activities  of  both  the  Jewish 
and  Roman  people.  "Israel  will  grow  as  the  vine,”  pro- 
claimed Hosea.  The  words  of  the  Psalmist  are,  "Thy  wife 
shall  be  as  a fruitful  vine."  Tendrils  of  the  vine  sending 
forth  clusters  of  grapes  formed  a portion  of  the  decora- 
tions of  the  Temple.  Thus  the  vine  symbolizes  the  fertility 
of  the  land  and  its  people. 

This  was  the  first  Judaean  coin  to  feature  the  grape- 
vine leaf.  This  symbol  was  used  again  on  a small  bronze 
(prutah)  of  the  First  Revolt  and  on  the  medium  bronze 
Bar  Kochba  issue  of  the  Second  Revolt. 


The  palm  tree,  always  growing  near  water  and  being 
very  tall,  had  its  branches  nearer  to  the  clouds  than  any 
other  Judaean  tree.  In  the  course  of  time  its  branches 
were  given  the  attribute  of  attracting  rain.  It  was  in  this 
sense  that  the  palm  branch  was  used  in  the  Temple 
during  the  autumn  harvest  festival  of  Succoth.  In  addition 
the  palm  branch  was  used  in  religious  processions,  and 
also  symbolized  dignity,  royal  honor,  jubilation  and  vic- 
tory. Lulav  was  the  Hebrew  word  for  the  palm  branch  in 
particular  and  sometimes  for  branches  in  general. 


Alexander  Jannaeus 


The  second  type  of  vessel  found  on  a coin  (Wacks  51 ) 
of  Gratus  appears  to  be  an  amphora,  a large  jar  with  two 
handles  and  a slim  body  pointed  at  the  foot.  It  was  used  to 
hold  wine  or  oil  and  was  either  buried  up  to  is  middle  in 
the  ground  (for  coolness)  or  was  set  slanting  against  a 
wall  (for  ease  of  pouring).  On  the  coin  the  narrow-necked 
amphora  has  a lid  and  scroll  handles.  The  obverse 
contains  a vine  branch  with  two  leaves  and  tendril. 


The  amphora  was  later  used  on  the  aforementioned 
prutah  of  the  First  Revolt  and  the  large  bronze  of  Bar 
Kochba. 


First  Revolt 


Second  Revolt 


The  palm  branch  was  one  of  the  most  enduring  symbols 
used  on  ancient  Judaean  coins.  It  can  be  found  initially 
on  a small  bronze  (lepton)  of  John  Hyrcanus  (the  first 
Judaean  King  to  issue  coins),  then  on  leptons  struck  by 
Alexander  Jannaeus  and  Herod  the  Great,  and  on  almost 
all  of  the  issues  of  Herod  Antipas.  The  palm  branch  can 
also  be  found,  both  singularly  and  as  a pair,  on  coins  of 
the  Procurator  Antonius  Felix  (52-60  AD).  Afterwards  it 
was  used  on  tiny  bronzes  and  'a  unique  silver  quarter 
shekel  (as  a triplet)  of  the  First  Revolt,  and  on  a variety  of 
bronze  denominations  of  the  Second  Revolt  (appearing 
in  a wreath  or  alongside  of  a pitcher). 


The  other  coins  of  Valerius  Gratus  dated  'LA'  = year  4 
(17/18  AD),  LE’  = year  5 (1 8/1 9 AD)  and  'Ll  A’  = year  1 1 
(24/25  AD)  all  have  similar  obverses  and  reverses  (Wacks 
52,  53  and  54  respectively).  The  obverse  consists  of  the 
inscription  TIB  KAICAP'  within  a laurel  wreath.  The 
reverse  has  an  upright  palm  branch,  either  straight  or 
curved,  and  the  name  IOYAiA'  plus  the  date. 


to  be  continued  . . . 


AFRICA  CAPTA 


During  the  Rennaisance,  artists  gained  renewed  ap- 
preciation of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  classical  coin 
designs.  Some  coins  were  copied  and  other  designs  were 
fabricated  with  inspiration  from  ancient  models.  The  latter 
is  the  case  with  the  above  AFRICA  CAPTA  piece,  inspired 
by  a Judaea  Capta  Sestertius  C.  70  AD.  This  fantasy 
“coin"  bears  the  head  of  Alfonso  II,  I .')02- 1 ,540. 
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